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and sciences would be driven out with her; and that if every one was rich, they would never be supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and conveniences of life which made riches desirable.    She likewise represented to him the several advantages which she bestowed upon her votaries, in regard to their shape, their health, and their activity, by preserving them from  gouts,  dropsies, unwieldiness,  and  intemperance.    But whatever she had to say for herself, she was at last forced to troop off.    Chremylus immediately considered how he might restore Plutus to his sight; and in order to it conveyed him to the temple of   JEsculapius,   who   was   famous   for   cures   and miracles of this nature.   By this means the deity recovered his eyes, and begun to make a right use of them, by enriching every one that was  distinguished by piety towards the gods, and justice towards men 1; and at the same time by taking away his gifts from the impious and undeserving.    This produces several merry incidents, until in the last act Mercury descends with great complaints from the gods, that since the good men were grown rich they had received no sacrifices, which is confirmed by a priest of Jupiter, who enters with a remonstrance, that since this late innovation he was reduced to a starving condition, and could not live upon his office.    Chromylus, who in the beginning of the play was religious in his poverty, concludes it with a proposal which was relished by all the good men who were now grown rich as well as himself, that they should carry Plutus in a solemn procession to the temple, and inatal him in the place of Jupiter. This allegory instructed the Athenians in two points; first, as it vindicated the conduct of Providence in its ordinary distributions of wealth; and in the next place, as it showed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of those who possessed them.
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